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Conservatism. 
Ring out the old ring in the new, 
x ” * os * 
~ * ” * ” 
Ring out the false ring in the true. TENNYSON. 


Wuen Lycurgus had fully established his iron code he departed for- 
ever from his native land, full of the blessed hope that in after years 
he should look back from the shores of the “ happy isles” on automata 
of his own construction—of iron thews and sinews—-trafficking with an 
iron currency and ruling the neighboring states with an iron sway. 
Sparta was perfect and himself the perfecter. His only hope was that 
she might never change. There are not a few modern Lycurgi who 
have the same unwavering faith in things present, and consider them the 
only hopeful type of things to come. They view the idea that change 
may result in good or that the overthrow of what is established may re- 
sult in the establishment of something better, as a heterodox dogma pro- 
fessed only by idiots and fanatics. They would not dare to remove the 
ass’ head from Bottom, for fear of spoiling his complexion or ruining his 
voice. We do not indeed define all conservatives as men of this class; 
but they are very apt to become such by an undue devotion to their own 
principles. There is indeed a certain virtue in conservatism by which it 
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serves to prevent rash and thoughtless innovation. And this we appre- 
hend to be its true office. Burke never spoke more truly than when he 
said—“to innovate is not to reform.” The statesman should be ever 
watchful to prevent abuses from creeping in. But this degree of con- 
servatism is what distinguishes the reformer from the fanatic. He can 
hardly be called conservative who simply refrains from acting rashly. 

But there is another garb of conservatism in which its influence is far 
more subtle and potent. It clothes itself in the reverend guise of age 
and pleads for institutions which our fathers reared—even though years 
may have brought nothing but disease and decrepitude. It mingles its 
prayers for noxious abuses, with appeals to those feelings with which 
men regard the home of their youth or the frai:ties of the aged. It 
brings before us the evils it would perpetuate and bids us look on them 
as we look upon some old castle moss-grown and tottering—yet with 
features which poets love to sing and painters love to copy—whose 
beauty makes us heedless that the owl hoots from its battlements and 
turrets, and the viper coils amid the rubbish at its base. And in this 
manner conservatism by combining with those feelings which it is an 
honor to us to cherish, cheats us, if not into a toleration of wrong, at 
least into the endurance of what is worthless. 

One of the most fruitful causes of conservatism is ignorance. Men of 
limited knowledge have little sympathy with social or political advance- 
ment. They consider it sacrilege to attempt to improve on the customs 
of our fathers. “ Mine fader ploughed oxen mit der tails and shust so 
will I,” was the reply of a stolid Dutchman to a Yankee who suggested 
the yoke as an instrument more profitable to the man and more con- 
venient. to the beast. Why should he forego a custom under which his 
father had lived and prospered? And so years ago the English peas- 
antry insisted upon mobbing whoever should make use of steam—igno- 
rantly believing that the decrease of the demand for manual labor would 
result in starvation to their families, But the ignorant man is not a 
willful conservative. He does not know that he may better himself by 
change. Knowledge by removing the ground generally removes the 
evil also. As he becomes more enlightened he becomes more liberal. 
And herein he differs from the obstinate man whom nothing can cure— 
who even goes contrary to his own modicum of sense, because it pre- 
sumes to dictate to him. Solomon knew him of old and described him. 
“Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with a pes- 
tle, yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” But ignorance, though 
curable, is lamentable. For on it are built the darkest and dreariest 
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structures of human wrong. Ina country like our own it continually 
hinders good reforms and becomes a dangerous instrument in the hands 
of dishonest—that is to say—of almost all politicians. In other coun- 
tries it is far worse. What but the mighty conserving power of igno- 
rance has sustained for so many generations the “ Autocrat of all the 
Russias?” The careful suppression of all enlightenment, while it has 
given Russia a terrible unity and power, has created for the Russian 
peasant a sad and cheerless destiny, whose brighest point is the grave. 
The social life of the serf is like his own winter—sunless and cold—lit 
by constellations in whose gleam is neither warmth nor hope—o’er-shad- 
owed by a ghastly twilight like the robes of death. 

Passing on to other causes which nourish conservatism, we find a 
powerful one in prosperity. When the bitterness of poverty has passed 
away—when the gloom and the sickness—the gaunt form and hollow 
cheek have given place to cheerfulness, health, protuberance of figure 
and eyes almost closed with good living—then a wondrous content is in- 
fused into the soul. The appearance of the present becomes far more 
benign. The state of mind induced by an aldermanic state of body is 
essentially anti-revolutionary. We could hardly conceive of the Bastile 
being stormed by a rabble of Daniel Lamberts. The fat boy of Mr. 
Wardle was a model conservative. We do not say that as men change 
from paupers to Astors, they necessarily change from reformers to conser. 
vatives. But in poverty and its attendant ills there is a wild restlessness 
—a feeling that the world is going wrong—a desire for change, confi- 
dent that it cannot be for the worse, which holds within it the seeds of 
revolution a certain terrible kind of reform. And as men rise from pov- 
erty to affluence there comes over them a certain satisfaction—a feeling 
that the world is nearly if not quite all right—a reluctance to meddle 
lest they should mar. The poet Massey is an instance of this. In his 
youth he bore the stern discipline of want and his earlier songs are full 
of wild indignation and fierce denunciation of tyrants, by whom he meant 
neatly all who were in better circumstances than himself. But as years 
bring better things, his lyrics lose their primal fierceness—he looks with 
afar greater degree of allowance on the present condition of England 
—and prefaces an edition of his works with apologies for opinions in the 
political songs, which he has long ceased to entertain. 

The spirit of change fostered by poverty is not a healthy one. It is 
intensely selfish. It looks simply to personal melioration, Though 
deep and solemn principles underlie it—it does not work for them or 
from a knowledge of them. It is querulous and petulant, having none 
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of the faith and disinterestedness of the true reformer. Such is its gen. 
eral character, and when the causes which bring it into action disappear, 
the selfishness which is its essence creates a corresponding spirit of con- 
servatism. There are none so jealous of the encroachments of the 
masses on what they consider privileges peculiar to themselves, as 
those who at no early day have risen from them. It is natural too for 
those who have never trod the rugged ways of want, nor held compan- 
ionship with starvation—who have always dwelt in the midst of plenty 
—to be conservative. The aristocracy of England have always been 
the conservative party. Such characters as Wilberforce are exceeding. 
ingly rare. A fat income is a deadly foe to radicalism. There is small 
disposition to assail social evils in those who are 
“ Born in wealth and wealthily nursed, 

Capp’d, papp’d, napp’d and lapp’d from the first 

On the knees of Prodigality.” 
The reason of this is obvious. Men are strangely disposed to let well 
enough alone, when well enough means their own peculiar ease and 
comfort. Their vision is circumscribed by self, so that they literally 
cannot see the good of change. 

There is another form of conservatism not unpleasing and which con- 
nects itself with the better feelings of our nature. It is that which is 
found in connection with old age. It is well known that the old bear 
ill a removal from or any change in a place where they have spent their 
lives and which is endeared to them by a thousand recollections of the 
past. They cannot endure the violation of any household deity. A 
feeling akin to this comes over them when any of their social or politi- 
cal Penates are overthrown. We often hear them mourn that things 
are not as they were. The old statesman who has grown gray in the 
service of his country looks with a pardonable pride on laws he has 
helped to establish and defends them with a pardonable chivalry from 
the assaults of him who would alter them. His Utopia lies in the past 
—in the fields of memory. Such conservatism is the natural result of 
long settled habits of thought and action and is opposed to the restless 
eagerness and enthusiasm of youth which render it peculiarly revolu- 
tionary. 

Youth in general and especially students are not apt to be conserva- 
tive. All that is brightest with us is connected with hope rather than 


memory. 


“ Life with us 
Glows in the brain and dances in the arteries; 
Tis like the wine some joyous guest has quaffed, 
That glads the heart and elevates the fancy ” 
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We are full of ideals. We are in a transition state ourselves, think we 
are continually passing on to better, and predicate the same for the 
world. We have not yet acquired that selfishness, caution and coldness 
which experience and contact with the world almost invariably bring. 
And yet with all this we have a spice of conservatism. We cling to 
old customs often when age is the best argument we can offer for their 
continuance. And when our college public opinion will no longer toler- 
ate them we seek to reform rather than abolish. This is as it should be. 
These customs are among the many links which bind our love to the 
whole history of our Alma Mater, and not merely to our own short 
fleeting quadrennial. Heaven forbid we should ever acquire that other 
spirit, heartless and narrow, which cannot, because it will not, see any 
brightness in the future—ever ready to defeat the hopes of men and 
strengthen the web of falsehood. Be ours the better hope, that sees in 
the future, good ever crowning the earnest labors of man, while as we 
toil our bards about us chant the songs of joy and promise— 
O yet we trust that some how good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood. 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete. 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shriveled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Che Palm. 


O’eR-arcHeED by skies forever calm, 
In beauty stands the pillared Palm. 
It is the poet of the trees, 

And oft its charming minstrelsies 
Lap the sea girt Sicilian isle— 

They float along the winding Nile— 
On coral reefs emerged in foam— 
By moon tipped minaret and dome. 
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Where starry eyes at midnight gleam 

In rose bound bowers by Tigris’ stream ; 
And where the holy Ganges pours 

A sluggish stream through shelving shores, 
The Palm that shades Sicilian flowers, 
And hears from far Palermo’s towers 
The throbbing vespers sweetly ring, 

Is lonely then, and loves to sing, 

Not of the rocks where syrens play, 

Nor of that purple crescent bay, 

Along whose shore a bright sea flows, 
Where smoke wreathed, vague Vesuvius glows, 
Nor of the far Hesperides, 

The isles of hope in western seas— 

A sadness shows through all its form, 
And when the eastern wind blows warm 
It swings its light leaves to and fro, 

And sings a measure ead and low, 

Of longings for a far off home, 

That lies beyond the Cretan foam,— 

A peaceful home in that calm land, 
Where broken Memnons silent stand,— 
Of sculptured tombs of ruined fanes 

Of blank browed hills and sandy plains ; 
But he who sails the Nile may hear 

The Palm’s sweet anthem ringing clear. 
It sings the young world’s history, 

And of the Sphynx’s mystery, 

The secret those eternal eyes 

Read in the bending desert skies ; 

It sings the words that Memnon spoke 
When first the tropic morning broke,— 
The spells and all the magic power 

That lurks within the lotos flower,— 

Of springs by which the freighted trains 
Rest in their march on burning plains,— 
The white memorials of death,— 

The purple simoon’s poisoned breath,— 
Of love and hate, of rest and strife 
That fill the round of that wild life. 


Oh the fair Palm tree, that sings and sighs, 
When over the sea the swift wind flies, 

Its heart is weary, its sad thoughts roam 

Past the sunny isles and the broken foam, 

To a far off land and a summer crowned home! 
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Oh the beautiful Palm! that singing waves, 
By the river calm, and the silent graves, 

It sings of the time when the sky was red 
With a glorious dawn,—of a clear light spread 
Over sea and shore, in the days that are dead. 


Oh the clear voiced Palm that sweetly calls, 
Singing its Psalms by the Persian walls; 

It sings of a land of song and flowers, 

Of bright eyes gleaming in moonlight bowers, 
Of gold spread domes and shining towers! 


YALE LITERARY PRIZE ESSAY. 


The American Statesman. 


BY LUTHER M. JONES, MARLBOROUGH, N. H. 


Tue crowning glory of an earnest life is to have worked for a noble 
object. To study well, to aim well, to labor well, are tests of greatness 
that consecrate genius, talents and ambition to high services, and prove 
the claims of a genuine manhood. The superficial worldly man lives 
easily and has only a business, the thoughtful earnest man lives intensely 
and has a calling. The idea of a calling contains a grand truth. It 
gives meaning to the commonest affairs of life. The humblest toil is 
glorious service performed in obedience to the voice of duty. It exalts 
the work of life to a mission ; tempers action with enthusiasm ; precludes 
accident, apathy and recklessness, and urges the whole man right on to 
diligence in well doing and devotion to noble purposes. The fields of 
creation are boundless, and the pursuits of life manifold, but an earnest 
devotion to a worthy calling is always and everywhere the stamp of a 
soul loyal to its high instincts. 

The calling of the statesmen has never been justly recognized. Espe- 
cially is this true in our own country, where it is not regarded even as 
forming a distinct profession, nor requiring ability and training pecu- 
liarly its own. False notions and ill formed ideas regarding it have ot- 
tained so widely, that its importance is lost sight of among the evils which 
tise from its abuse. Statesmanship itself is become a by-word, a syno- 
nym for political tricks, a euphemism for rascality. It is looked upon 
as something that hangs loosely about the profession of law. Men 
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whose innocence is stagnant, and whose ignorance and weakness are 
amiable, decry politics as despicable and mourn over wickedness in high 
places ; but, ending with lamentations, never propose any legitimate and 
practicable reform, It may be doubtful whether any particular method 
of education would make better statesmen than the present system of 
chance; but this is certain, that studics the most various and liberal, 
discipline which shall give him the most- complete command of re- 
sources, and that cultivation of the heart which makes him jealous for 
liberty and truth, are indispensable in the training of the true states- 
man. The ignorant man will blunder, the weak man fail, the unprinci- 
pled man prove a villain. Yet so deep and extended is the prejudice 
against political pursuits, that any young man who should study with 
the avowed purpose of fitting himself for political life, and devote his 
time, talents and the impulses of a noble and patriotic soul to the at- 
tainment of a place in the councils of his country, would be met as a 
cool schemer ; his ambition be stigmatized as selfish and dangerous, and 
himself be regarded with distrust and detraction. Not that such studies 
are censurable, for they are necessary to a proper understanding of 
national jurisprudence; but simply because the man has an object in 
view, and is supposed to calculate on popular favor to place him in a 
position to accomplish it. Should the openings of political life ever be- 
come narrower and more difficult than they are now, we might have a 
class of thoroughly bred statesmen. But so long as honest efforts to be 
efficient and capable men in political life are met, at the outset, with 
reprehension, as crafty scheming and profound insidiousness, men wil] 
wait until the duties of statesmen are actually resting upon them before 
making preparation for their right discharge. Let statesmanship be 
made a study, a calling, whether popular favor bestow office and station 
or not. He who loves his country is a patriot; he who is wise for his 
country is a statesman. 

Universally the statesman does much to shape the character of his 
country, but especially is this true of the republican statesman. As a 
piece of complicated machinery is more difficult to understand and man- 
age than that which is simpler, so in government, when system has 
grown upon system, when laws, treaties, precedents, ranks and classes 
have multiplied for centuries, then political machinery becomes a stu- 
pendous piece of mechanism, whose intricacies perplex and defy the 
most sagacious; and it is vain to think of thoroughly controlling a 
power the nature and extent of which are imperfectly comprehended or 
in the main mistaken. The idea of complexity in a practical system 
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implies strength in the adaptation of parts. In government this com- 
plexity is only the application of general principles to specific cases ; and 
just in proportion as individual or party interests and claims increase, 
will the administration of government become involved and difficult. 
Again, complexity conveys the idea of permanence. For since complex- 
ity in government is the result of an effort to secure the rights of all its 
subjects, it involves the fact of a union of interests and sympathy with 
the power that protects them, which precludes mutation except by the 
gradual changes of human progress or the sudden force of revolution and 
radical reform. Consequently, the power of the statesman of himself to 
control the nation and to shape its character is greatly limited. 

The grand feature of a republican government is simplicity. It has 
but one rank, that of citizenship. Its laws presume the natural equality 
of all men, disregarding social distinctions and artificial merit. Its 
theory is the simple combination of a few great truths, the union of a 
few principles which underlie all systems of government.- Its. power is 
derived from the people, its policy is the expression of their wishes, it 
changes at their will. But simplicity of combination suggests ease of 
being controlled and facility of change. Hence the power of the re- 
publican statesman to give character to the nation he helps govern. 
Let him learn to manage public affairs skillfully and gain sway over the 
hearts of the people, and he holds in his hands the fate of a nation. 

“To govern a society of freemen,” says Lord Bolingbroke, “ by a con- 
stitution founded on the eternal rules of right reason, and directed to 
promote the happiness of the whole and of each individual, is the noblest 
prerogative that can belong to humanity.” This is the work of the 
American statesman ; and it becomes a question of vital importance, 
what character should he possess, and how shall he be fitted for his ex- 
alted work. To character belong qualities of mind and of heart; and 
in making up the ‘character of a true statesman, we place qualities of 
heart first. Not that capacity for great works in public life results 
from their presence in a man, for integrity and real goodness of heart 
are perhaps more frequently joined with ordinary mental endowments. 
But in the constitution of things, there is little cause to fear that a vir- 
tuous and weak man will ever be in a position to injure the public cause 
by his incapacity. Mental power will have sway, at all events; and if 
uncontrolled by fixed principles of morality aud religion, its rule is re- 
plete with danger to the State. The deeds of a great man without prin- 
ciple may be splendid, but are often mischievous; they may be sublime 
in conception and execution, but are full of fatal chances. Let integrity 
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then, be the basis of a statesman’s character, common honesty, if you 
choose to call it so. 

The necessity on the part of the American statesman to show that 
he is honest and straightforward is increased from the fact that, more 
than any other, he is regarded in his position as an individual man, 
This arises from the simplicity of our government. There is no unusual 
pomp and circumstance attending his elevation, His position is proud, 
but not in the splendor of a nearness to royalty or the surroundings of 
factitious glory. There are no tinsel trappings of nobility, no bewilder- 
ing magnificence of titles to shelter weakness or knavery in a station 
which is the gift of the people, and which, dazzling the eyes of the pub- 
lic, can turn them for a moment from his acts and his character as a 
servant of the State. He is one of the people, and the dignity of station 
can never raise him above their scrutiny, or destroy his accountability as 
a@ man. 

The integrity of the statesman, too, is intimately connected with the 
stability of a government. Its effect is manifest not only in equitable 
laws, wise legislation and a constant regard for the public welfare; but 
also in the confidence of the people in their rulers, in subjection to their 
authority and a hearty codperation with them in advancing the interests 
of the commonwealth. 

Let the rectitude of statesmen be doubted or denied, and suspicion of 
evil is at once engendered, dissatisfaction succeeds and civil tumults and 
revolution are the result. 

The empire of reason is a clear head and an honest heart. With in- 
tegrity the statesman must unite a large and expanded intellect; a 
mind inductive and penetrating, marked by symmetry as well as 
strength. He must be independent, yet docile; bold, yet discreet; 
hopeful, yet vigilant. He must be earnest, cool and far-sighted, and 
among men exhibit what Wotton so well defines in his celebrated letter 
to Milton, “ Jl volto sciolto i pensieri stretti”—(An open countenance 
and a close breast.) 

The American statesman should be simple in his life and manners. 
Republicanism has little sympathy with costumes and the unnecessary 
forms which cling to courts and the favorites of royalty. Good sense 
and a refined taste will dictate with reference to these externals. It 
may in fact make little difference whether they are made a matter of 
principle or not. And yet, there is such a tendency in every state to 
separate communities into ranks and classes, by some of the foolish con- 
ceits which pride has invented for self-exaltation and personal aggrandize- 
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ment, that the manifestations of any such disposition ought to be jealously 
watched and prevented. There is a great inconsistency bewteen Amer- 
ican democracy in theory and in practice, owing to a constant effort to 
build on the aimplest of all foundations, the recognition of natural equal- 
ity, a social system embracing all the monstrous wrongs that spring 
from human pride and love of superiority. It was a forcible remark 
of Lafayette, when he saw the carriage of the American minister, 
shortly after the Revolution, drive up to his hotel in Paris, with coach- 
man and footman in full scarlet liveries. “It seems that my republicans 
are getting spoilt.” Our statesmen may be unable to prevent the prev- 
alence of private extravagance, and the silly attempts of weak-headed 
democrats to ape the manners of a foreign aristocracy, but they may do 
much by example and influence to preserve the springs of public life 
untainted. 

Since in a republic the man himself is scrutinized, independent of his 
public capacity, it follows that his private life is inspected, and in a 
manner becomes the public property. If it be stained with any gross 
immorality or vice it cannot fail to lessen the respect and confidence of 
men. Strict morality is a powerful pledge of good faith. In the midst 
of courts more or less corrupt, men may practice vices the most 
flagrant, and attach little opprobrium to their names; but the Repub- 
lican statesman hazards the respect and support of all good citi- 
zens if he openly violates the laws of morality. It is a severe com- 
mentary on the morals of the public men of Italy, two centuries ago, 
that the longest chapter in a treatise on statesmanship, which is even 
now the most complete extant, is devoted to warning the statesman 
against debauchery. Modern politeness will probably be shocked at 
the presumption of the author and the prodigious wickedness of Italian 
tatesmen. Modern nicety with hypercritical scrupulosity talks in char- 
itable generalities of the weaknesses of great men. Philosophie anato- 
mists proclaim the absence of backbone in politicians and statesmen, 
as though deep moral turpitude and deliberate villainy were fittingly 
set forth by a physical misfortune. Men are honored with office and 
sit in national councils to day, whose private life would brand them as 
drunkards, gamblers and libertines. He whose soul is sincere, whose 
mind is lofty, whose wisdom is profound, whose judgment is just, whose 
ambition is for his country, and whose secret walks are with the pure in 
heart, is the true statesman—tbe noblest work of God. 

The great variety of duties which devolve upon the stasesman, and 
wait for discharge at his hand, render it essential that his knowledge 
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should extend over ‘the whole field which his work embraces—that 
field covers every subject where a question of human right is concerned. 
Prejudice is the result of ignorance, and is fatal to a just and discrim- 
inating discharge of duty. Hence the studies of the statesman should 
be such as are peculiarly adapted to inform and enlarge the mind, as 
well as to bring it under contro] by severe dicipline. 

The statesman must be “the prophet of the past,” use all available 
means for the highest ends, so shape all measures, and organize all in- 
stitutions, that by their inherent nature, their operation shall be advance- 
ment towards a more perfect and beneficent system. The value of his- 
torical studies can hardly be overestimated. The researches of the 
statesman are of necessity less extensive than those of the historian ; yet 
in particular directions they should be equally deep and comprehensive. 
The history of certain periods, with a careful study of State papers and 
the lives of the most prominent characters, is more profitable than a 
wider range of mere reading. Burke was unquestionably better versed 
in early British history than Hume; yet only for the purposes of states- 
manship. Nothing can so enlarge the mind, guide the judgment, and 
sharpen sagacity, as an acquaintance with history. Besides it has 
moral uses, and is not without its effect on the character of the states- 
man himself. Tistory is busy with us, was the sublime thought of 
Marie Antoinette, when the terrors of the scaffold were before her. 
History is busy with my country, should be the constant thought of the 
statesman, moving him to more faithful efforts to promote her prosper- 
ity, and perpetuate her fame. Another important means of discipline 
and culture is the acquisition of foreign languages. The importance of 
classical studies is generally understood and acknowledged ; but the 
value of an acquaintance with modern languages, especially to the 
statesman, seems to be little thought of. The history and progress of 
language is intimately connected with the history and progress of 
events. Language is ofien the most faithful record of the past. It 
reveals habits of life, modes of thinking, changes of national fortune, and 
is the universal type of civilization. A knowledge of other languages 
gives the statesman a greater command of his own, and enables him to 
perceive its capabilities and to impart force and elegance to the charac- 
ter of his State papers. The liberalizing influence of these studies is 
great in rendering the mind versatile and many-sided. As a matter of 
convenience also they are not of inconsiderable use, They facilitate 
diplomatic intercourse, and go far to insure the correct transaction of 
State affairs. There is something ridiculous in the idea of an Am- 
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bassador Extraordinary blundering through his breakfast in a café, with 
a phrase book, or risking his life in duel to preserve his honor when a 
knowledge of grammar would preserve his life and honor too. Surely a 
knowledge of French should be required in an American Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary. Legatus est vir bonus peregre missus ad mentiendum reipub- 
licae causa, says Wotton; and while he meant it only as satire, it 
shows how impressed was his mind with the necessity of skillful speech, 
artful address, and a guarded manner, in performing the duties of an 
Ambassador. It is a disgrace that a man should be capable of lying in 
any language; but it is a noble accomplishment to be able to speak the 
truth skillfully in many. The study of sound philosophy deepens the 
channels of thought, and does much to enable one to follow right rea- 
son. It is a grand regulator. It brings the mind under control, classi- 
fies knowledge, and makes it available in the practical matters of gov- 
ernment. There can be nothing so highly adapted to render a states- 
man morally correct, and show him him that a conscientious adher- 
ence to the principles of right in all things, is compatible with good 
policy as the study of sound philosophy. 

The philosophic statesman is far above the statesman who is only 
political. Adam Smith and Turgot have proved that “ peace on earth, 
good will to man,” are perfectly consistent with sound, worldly policy ; 
while Fox and many of his school held that the Christian nations of 
France and England were natural and unalterable enemies. The sug- 
gestions of philosophy may often be utterly impracticable, as things are. 
But what can be hoped if statesmen have no correct theory, no system 
in view which is just and right, when the workings of a present system 
are full of grievous wrong, and conscience is driven into private life by 
the force of circumstances! A comprehensive knowledge of the laws 
of his own and other lands, the study of international law, of political 
economy, of foreign national jurisprudence, hold a prominent place in a 
statesman’s education, He must note diligently the defects of various 
systems of government, and mark their excellencies. He must be ac- 
quainted with the social structure of his nation and study how the welfare 
of communities may best be promoted by legislation. While studies 
like these are calculated to brace the mind of the statesman, and 
strengthen it by scientific discipline, care must be taken that they do 
not disqualify him to grasp practical results. Theories of perfect govern- 
ments are useful as standards; but the statesman must often give up 
favorite ideas, and fine systems, and come freely to very simple conclu- 
sions, where demonstration is impossible. Pythagoras was unsuccessful 
in establishing a social organization at Crotona. John Locke was the 
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author of the exploded constitution of South Carolina, and the schemes 
of Owen and Fourier have signally failed. 

The influence of literary pursuits and studies on the character of the 
statesman and his public efforts, is most marked. 

They diffuse calmness and dignity over his whole thoughts and 
actions; they add polish to native strength, and impart to grandeur the 
finish of repose. A genuine appreciation of the fine arts, particularly 
the noble arts of painting and sculpture, and an active interest in the 
progress of science, are essential in the statesman. Perfection in art 
and advancement in scientific discovery, are tests of national refinement 
and prosperity. Lastly, we mention Oratory. The Roman idea of a 
statesman was expressed by Quinctilian: “Vir bonus dicendi peritus.” 
In later times it has become the fashion to look upon the power of 
oratory as superseded by the press. But this is a shallow idea, a notion 
mistaken and false. The world never saw a finer instance of the power 
of eloquence over the popular mind in its most ungovernable state, than 
that of a few years since, when a single voice stayed the most furious 
mob that ever burned with the fire of madness and hate, held them in 
check for hours, and turned them back when intent on murderous de- 
struction. The splendor of that action was a new triumph of Lamar- 
tine. When Mirabeau screamed into the startled ear of the French con- 
stituent assembly, the words, “ When I shake my terrible locks all 
France trembles,” he electrified the Assembly and thrilled a Nation. 
The magnificent moments of Clay, and the matchless grandeur of W eb- 
ster, are living forces, full of power to sway American hearts. Oratory 
may indeed have lost its preéminence. It stands not so much alone as 
the mightiest of agencies, but holds the more glorious place of a power 
among powers, itself the highest and most divine. 

While the cultivation of oratory gives the statesman new power to 
serve his country, it also opens avenues of temptation, and gives bim a 
greater opportunity to accomplish selfish ends. When much depends 
on dexterity of tongue, on the turn of a phrase, on plausibility, sincerity 
is endangered, and there is a tendency to sacrifice truth for effect. The 
eloquence of the statesman should always serve for the forcible display 
of truth. To utter what is new because it can be defended by an 
ingenious sophism, or what is splendid and false because it can be 
clothed in a happy phase, is fatal to soundness and honesty. Eloquence 
in the hands of a bad man is a dangerous tool. Demagogues are a 
nuisance and capital scourge, a public pest; their use of oratory is an 
outrage. As cunning is the low mimicry of wisdom, so is demagogue- 
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ism of oratory. Their most effectual check lies in the example and in- 
fluence of the true orator and statesman himself. These considerations 
referring to the training of the statesman, are of general application. 
But while American institutions, science, art and literature, are in a 
nascent state, and require the moulding hand of skill and power to shape 
them fur present beneficence and future perfection, there is an imperative 
demand for the highest attainments in the American statesman. This 
truth is impressed on every thoughiful and patriotic mind. The history 
of our country is full of pleasing portents and hopeful indications. The 
glory of our statesmanship and the superior character of our early ora- 
tory, have awakened the admiration of the world and point to yet 
higher results. But much of this belongs to the past. To-day the view 
is depressing, and we are ready to exclaim, “venimus ad summum 
fortunae.” A glance at our Congress fills us with shame. Where we 
naturally look to find the noblest action, the highest courtesy of man- 
ners, and the refinements of literature and liberal culture, we meet with 
scenes of brutality and traces of deliberate barbarism. Rhetoric is 
made a taunt, and scholarship is langhed at. Ambitious bluster and 
the most triumphant fustian pass for smartness and copiousness. Many 
of the speeches delivered there display a coarseness of nature and vul- 
garity of sentiment, a disregard or ignorance of the proprieties of speech, 
an utter insensibility to the eleganzies of letters and to the humanizing 
influences of the arts which are revolting. There is a crudeness about 
American style resulting in part from a desire to say too many things, 
which destroys due precision of idea and expression. 

Our country is old enough to have established precedents, but our 
orators are slow to take anything for granted, and refer everything to 
first principles. The ejectment of a land claim reproduces the creation 
of the world, and has some mysterious connection with the discovery of 
America. A member of Congress, whose gray head is insulted, must 
walk up and down the centuries for two days to show that Scripture and 
all antiquity declare that gray hairs ought to be reverenced—a terrible 
revenge. And when the vexed subject of constitutional rights come up, 
ambitious fluency knows no bounds but exhaustion. There is a great deal 
of pretension to learning and show of scholarship among our public 
men. Is a man brought forward as a candidate for high office, partisan 
prints immediately proclaim him “a gentleman and scholar,” when the 
chances are that he is neither one nor the other. We do not forget the 
respect due to our country’s rulers, nor the sterling virtues and high 
attainments of many of them. But it is significant of much, when one 
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who stands among the first scholars of the world, the President of a dis- = 
tinguished seat of learning, has shown that one of our highest public = 


functionaries, in the late most important decision of the Supreme Court, 
based his arguments on gross inaccuracies, and committed the most inex- 
cusable of scholastic blunders—mistranslation. And yet later, when’ a 
venerable Professor in the same institution, in what appears to us the 
ablest political paper our country has produced since Webster’s Hulse- 
man letter, has proved the utter fallacy of the arguments of our rulers 
in a particular case, showing them to be guilty either of masterly mis- 
conception of the right, or of direct and positive adhesion to the wrong. 


A noble opportunity was afforded our Congress to act for the promo- a 
tion of science and learning, at the founding of the Smithsonian institute. tha 
After gravely discussing proposals for devoting the noble legacy which “ 
Smithson left to America for “the increase and diffusion of knowledge” ths 
into an agricultural bureau, a gallery of the fine arts, or a national library, it 
they adopted a plan comparatively consistent with the intention of the af 
founder, but have left the institution with burdens upon it, of which any “ 
liberal country ought to be ashamed. Surely the science and learn- th 
ing of America deserve more generous patronage than this! a 


The American statesman must be a reformer. Instead of taking ad- 
vantage of the utilitarian spirit of our nation, he should strive to elevate lif 
the views of his countrymen. Ile owes this to our free institutions, to 
our noble language and growing literature, to the claims of science and 





art, to the reasonable hopes of honest men, to the world, and to God. : 
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Earnestness. a 

Tue truly great men of this world have been earnest men. Many a : 
man has made a “splendid failure” from the want of earnestness. It ' 
must be so from the very nature of our life. What we want is not . 
thought so much as effort, not genius so much as labor. There are few . 


men who do not possess enough of common sense to clear their way of 
every difficulty, if they have but the earnestness to carry out the plan their 
reason indicates as the best. But there is something appalling in this 
earnestness, this energy to a lazy man, and even to any man in his 
lighter, lazier moods. Longfellow gives us a fine instance of this feel- 
ing in a beautiful little poem in which he describes the sense of weari- 
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ness at the close of the day’s labors, when the spirit seeks repose and 
quiet enjoyment from reading poetry, but 
“Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 
For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor, 
And to-night I long for rest.” 
The effect of earnestness on the mind is to give it honesty of purpose, 
seriousness and dignity. At first view it may seem paradoxical to say 
that earnestness can give honesty to the character; for, on the contrary, 
earnestness seems to spring from honesty, and nothing is more natural 
than for a man who honestly believes any opinion to feel earnest about 
it, to struggle to establish it. And it seems even more doubtful when 
we consider that some of the greatest villains on earth have been char- 
acterized by a terrible earnestness in their work. But admitting all 
this, it still seems as if the natural effect of earnestness upon the char- 
acter is to make it more honest and sincere. It has been said, with 
much truth, that “a lazy man cannot be a Christian ;” for the Christian 
life is such a constant struggle as must soon weary an indolent soul. It 
is a continual warfare, a fight with various successes; but no triumph 
can “conquer a peace,” submission alone can give it; and he who sub- 
mits, who tires and becomes indifferent, is lost. So too he who has 
nothing that he believes earnestly, and with his whole heart, nothing 
that he will work for, will fight for, can scarcely be an honest man. The 
effect of earnestness is to give a vivid sense of reality to everything 
that occupies the mind. Reality is soon loved for its own sake, and all 
sham and hypocrisy become wearisome, become odious. And hence 
arises the very danger of earnestness. Men who see with this intensity 
make most unendurable what were otherwise tolerable. The judgment 
is overpowered by the feelings. The evils which are seen are magnified 
a thousand fold in their earnest, honest hearts, and with one sweep they 
would remove it, aluhough they involve the world in ruin. Mrs. Brown- 
ing has beautifully described this fearful earnestness of the French: 
* « All idealists 
Too absolute and earnest, with them all 
The idea of a knife cuts real flesh, 
And still, devouring the safe interval 
Which nature placed between the thought and act, 
VOL, XXIII, 5 
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With those too fiery and impatient souls, 
They threaten conflagration to the world, 
And rush with most unscrupulous logic on 
Impossible practice.” 


But it is the fault of a.noble nature, 


“ And so I am strong to love this noble France, 
This poet of the nations, who dreams on 
And wails on (while the household goes to wreck) 
Forever, after some ideal gowd.” 


Like the fallen and broken columns, the inscriptions half obliterated, 
the edifices half buried of the eastern countries, sadly reminding one of 
a long lost grandeur,—this blind longing, this earnest and often fatal 
striving after something better and purer are the mournful “ruins” of a 
perfect nature. It is all that is left of what was once a glorious temple. 
We have said the effect of earnestness is to give seriousness and dignity 
to the character. Cicero in a beautiful passage in which he attempts to 
prove that Death is not an evil, after defining it to be merely a separa- 
tion of the soul from the body, bursts out in earnest enthusiasm, “ And 
do we not separate the soul from the body when we tear it away from 
ordinary affairs of life, and compel it to contemplate itself?” And it 
is this sort of “death” which overtakes the earnest heart—a death to 
everything that is little and mean, but a life in the truest sense of the 
word—that is, in a lively sensibility for everything that is great, and 
pure, and noble. Men who are in real earnest about anything are too 
much engrossed by it to care for what is of minor importance. They 
become absorbed in their work and forgetful of all “low-thoughted 
eare.” Such a man was the late Dr. Arnold of England, who possessed 
all the earnestness and seriousness of a man, with the freshness, the ten- 
derness and simplicity of heart of a child. Connected with this seri- 
ousness, and indeed inseparable from it, is a native dignity of thought 
and act. It is not assumed; it has none of the stiffness and awkward- 
ness of “ borrowed majesty.” We have a remarkable instance of this in 
our own Washington, much of whose almost awful dignity was undoubt- 
edly owing to the earnest seriousness of his manner. 

Another very important thought is the influence which such men have 
possessed. Among savage nations, a great part of whose life is spent in 
warfare, the leaders are they who can and will fight valiantly and skill- 
fully, and all others give way to them, and obey them promptly and un- 
doubtingly. Other qualities are called for in different forms of govern- 
ment and in different relations; but the principle is the same. The 
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earnest man, he who will act when other men shrink from acting, takes 
the lead and the rest follow. 

And the influence of such men is unbounded. It was not till Luther 
took the first step that the Reformation commenced. Other men were 
ready for it, the times were ready for it, but the earnest, acting man was 
needed before it could be commenced. 

And how this earnest man influenced the hearts of all around him! 
He awakened his age to serious, manly thought on the most serious of 
questions, and his influence is still moving us. Being dead, he still 
speaketh. There is something grand in the life of Luther; looking at 
him we are reminded of those words of Milton, “ He who would write 
heroic poems, must make his whole life a heroic poem.” Luther did 
write poetry; but his greatest poem was epic, and that was his life. 

M. S. E. 





The Press Gang. 


A year ago the first day of this month of November, the Presidential 
campaign was drawing to aclose. We all remember the enthusiastic 
meetings, the torch light processions, the rockets, transparencies, cam- 
paign songs, the many excitements of those autumn nights. A different 
kind of life seemed to pervade the community. Persons only met to 
argue, and separated only when they were mutually shocked at each 
other’s principles, for to convince anybody was a thing never done, rarely 
expected. Nothing was talked of but Kansas, Compromises, rights, 
chattels and Administration. The newspapers of course were filled with 
the same things, the same hackneyed arguments, the same ‘ appalling 
facts,’ the same ‘ convincing truths,’ backed by enormous black lettered 
headings and exclamation marks, Every torch-light procession was 
heralded forth in the morning papers, as a “splendid display,” “im- 
mense multitude,” &c., &e. Every mass meeting had “ 10,000 people 
on the grounds!” Every speech was a “triumph of eloquence !” 

Such intense excitement, it seemed, must be deep-seated and lasting, 
but yet November passed, the meetings vanished, torch-light processions 
went out, and staring capitals, exclamation marks, roosters with 
trumpets, all were packed away in dusty heaps in the back part of the 
printing office, the devil knows where, there to wait till some railroad 
train rushes off the track, changing, like the letter S, (a fatal one to rail- 
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road corporations,) ‘ passengers’ into ‘ sassengers,’ by the hundreds. We 
say by the hundreds, for, in this age of blood, small caps will suffice to 
head a fifty or seventy-fold railroad accident; indeed, accidents have dis- 
appeared from our newspapers, and, in their place, we have only ‘ awful 
sacrifices of life,’ and ‘heart-rending catastrophes.” These are headed 
with huge capitals and placed in a conspicuous part of the paper to 
attract attention, so that the newsboy, whose papers bear the blackest 
title-pages, will get the most custom. 

We have a lazy but somewhat philosophic friend, who will tell you the 
amount and relative importance of the news of the day, by simply 
measuring the length of the capital letters at the top of the first page of 
the New York papers, with a little two inch rule which he carries in his 
pocket, designating it as the “Rule of the Day.” He had it made 
during the last campaign, and it was then one inch in length, but since 
the advent of the “ bogus baby,” he has had a joint of another inch 
added, and now considers himself prepared for the worst. Perhaps he 
is, though better judges think that the coming winter, with its ‘hard 
times,’ its ‘ failures,’ ‘ cases of suffering’ and ‘ hunger riots,’ will put it to 
a severe test. 

Suppose, my dear reader, a la Guizot, that you and I had been sent 
on an embassy from the Moon to the Earth, to learn what had taken 
place here during the past year. Suppose that our time was limited, - 
and that we were to gain our knowledge from the newspapers, a file of 
which lie before us. We first take up a newspaper of the Campaign. 
Here we find so many staring headings that we are at a loss which to 
seize upon ; we cannot read them all. However, the Moon being a satel- 
lite of the Earth, and we, having enough of earthly nature to be greedy 
of the savage style of literature, are naturally enough attracted by such 
a heading as 

“a LIE NAILED TO THE COUNTER! 


“ Last evening, a committee of our most respectable citizens, headed 
by a brass band and carrying transparencies and torches, waited upon 
Mr. Buchanan, the Democratic candidate for Presidency, and had quite 
a conference with him, in the course of which he ExPLICITLy DENIED 
ever having killed his grandmother with an axe, when a young man. 
We take pleasure in announcing this fact, as it will settle forever the 
BASE REPORT by which the Republicans have already secured many 
thousand votes in the rural districts.” 

But we must be impartial, and so we select from a paper of the oppo- 
site party : 
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“ METROPOLITANS, ARISE! 

“ We learn by Telegraph, that John C. Fremont, under the advice of 
several prominent members of the Republican Party, in order to secure 
the vote of New York city, decided at a late hour last night, to deny 
publicly that he eat dog-flesh while at the Rocky Mountains. Gentle- 
men of the Fifth Avenue! Will you any longer refuse to cast your 
votes for this far-famed traveler, a gentleman of wealth, taste and refine- 
ment, from your own midst ?” 

Having thus gained a clear idea of the state of politics, we turn over 
the papers in search of other items. After December the capitals dis- 
appear and the current of life runs smoothly on, nothing breaking the 
monotony save perhaps an extra “ embezzlement” or execution of some 
important criminal. 

We look farther, on, passing by several weeks, stopping however to 
glance for a moment at such headings as “ New Developments!” “A 
Young Man lives in Style!” “He drives a fast horse!” “He gives 
Champagne Suppers!” “ Extensive Forgeries!” “ Huntington in Prison |” 
“Sale of his Furniture!” These, a friend tells us, are nothing new, and 
so we will not stop to read, but turn over till we come to a set of papers 
for several weeks, headed in large letters, “31 Bond Street!” Here 
capitals are so common and bloated, items are so numerous and excla- 
mation points so abundant, that we are in doubt as to which we will 
select, and finally choose two or three at random. 


“ APPEARANCE OF THE HOUSE. 


“ Half of the upper front corner-room blind has been opened since our 
last edition. In other respects, the appearance of the house does not 
vary from that described in the morning’s issue of Wednesday.” 


“REMARKS OF THE CROWD. 

“One woman was heard to remark, by our reporter, ‘Oh dear! my 
bonnet’s all smashed to a pancake! A man near the door cried out in 
atone of great anguish, ‘Get off my corns! It is supposed from the 
depth of feeling exhibited by this man, that he is a relation of the 
victim. Small boys were crying on all sides, in a very excited tone— 
‘Eres the Herald! Times! Tribune!” 


“SHOE OF THE SERVANT. 
“Tt has been extensively reported among our citizens, that there is a 


Jarge hole in the sole of the left shoe of Bridget, the servant girl. 
Whether this is true or not, we have been unable to ascertain, but it is 
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certainly the duty of the Coroner to Jook into such matters and unravel 
the mystery which may lie concealed there.” 


“ ANONYMOUS LETTERS ! 

“Since the above was in press, we learn that several anonymous let- 
ters have been received by the Chief of Police and others, which, in- 
stead of tending to solve the matter, only wrap it in secrecy more pro- 
found. We give below one of these: 

. “‘cheef of The polees, fe faw fum i Smel the Blud uf An english. 
mun! blud! Bewaire uf grumpey jim!” 

Our taste for “ blud ” is satisfied; let us turn on and see what will 
bring out the exclamation marks next. But what is this? We haven't 
turned far, when we suddenly behold the “ocus Bany” staring at us 
from the page? What can it mean? As for the ‘ noaus,’ the age of 
humbug has gone by, Barnum has fled to Europe, and people are begin- 
ning to learn that “truth is stranger than fiction,” and the ‘ Baby, — 


why, babies never were interesting outside of the family, and yet here 
we have in enormous capitals— 


‘“‘THE BOGUS BABY AT BARNUM’s! 


“Our reporter has just returned in time for this edition with the fol- 
lowing items, which we take pleasure in laying before our lady readers: 


“THAT BLESSED BABY’s EYES! 

“There has been a great dispute about the baby’s eyes between Mr. 
Q , of Fifth Avenue, and the elegant Mad. R , of Madison 
Square. Mad. R insists that they are of a light blue, and Mrs, 
Q is equally certain that they are a light shade of black. What 
the final decision will be we cannot tell, but we would advise fashiona- 
bles not to side with Madame R , for it is whispered in gay circles 
that Mrs. Q contemplates giving an elegant entertainment early in 
the season.” 


“ Miss © , OF 14TH sT., KISSES THE BOGUS B!! 

“ As our reporter, pencil in hand, waiting for items, was standing 
near the spot where the baby was, he heard—‘ Oh you little dear! I 
can’t stand it any longer! I must eat you up!’ and turning, beheld 
the graceful and accomplished Miss C., of 14th st., kissing the baby 
with the greatest warmth.” 

“ ADDENDA. 


“Since yesterday morning the baby has received several elegant gifts 
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of clothing and jewelry. Among these our reporter noticed an elegant 
baby-cape from the celebrated firm of Brag, Toady & Co., No. 9993 
Broadway; an expensive finger-ring from an ‘upper ten lady 7 and a 
richly chased silver cup from a ‘female friend.’” 

“Who can this baby be !” we, citizens of the Moon, innocently ask, 
but receiving no answer, not having time to pursue our inquiries in that 
direction any farther, we turn the file of papers till we come to Sep- 
tember. Here, “Statement of a Passenger,” “Condition of the Ma- 
chinery,” “ Last half hour before sinking,” lead us to infer that we have 
struck upon a shipwreck, and so we have, as we discover when we 
glance over the items and find them for the mo t part, scenes of terror 
and misery, described with all the sickening Paul-Pry detail and heart- 
less exaggeration which ‘ hard times’ can hammer out of a penny-a-liner. 
Here we find a Pictorial slipped in by chance. It has on one side 
a huge picture of the accident, at least, so it is entitled. Let us examine 
it, Clear up, on one side of the page, rises a wave, more faithful to the 
engraver’s pocket than to nature. It curls over and is about to engulf 
a great number of small irregular black things which are scattered 
about beneath, and which, we judge from the connection, are intended 
to represent men, when, it is suddenly arrested by the pencil of “ the 
eye-witness who sketched it on the spot.” On the next page we have 
imaginary portraits of “ Capt. Soandso, as he appeared at the pumps ”— 
“Hon. Whatshisname, buckling on bis life-preserver,”—-taken from the 
bandit pictures of yellow-covered literature, woodeuts sold by the 
wholesale to Pictorial publishers, to be used as occasion demands. But 
our time is growing short, and as we turn over the last few pages of the 
year, we see nothing but “ More Fariures!” “Creartnc Hovse!” 
“Harp Trwes !” “Honcer Meerines!” “ Exrreme Destitution !” 

We have finished, and now comes the summing up of the year’s 
news. Here we find as much difficulty (and of the same kind) as does 
Guizot, in tracing the progress of civilization in the few isolated facts 
which he selects from history. We look in despair through the article 
headed “ Hard Times,” hoping to find some sort of a general glance at 
the history of the past year, but no! we find nothing but complaints of 
the “fast age,” “extravagance,” “ vitiated tastes of the public,” &c. 
What, then, shall we tell the inhabitants of the Moon about the Earth ? 
Shall we not tell them that we find their leading newspapers printing 
supplements containing “full and accurate details of the late murder,” 
that we find them filling three fourths. of their sheets with reports of 
Coroner’s inquests, and striking off extra editions of these, fit only for 
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the perusal of a race of butcher boys or medical students; that we find 
them, whenever there is a railroad accident, despatching to the scene a 
corps of blood-thirsty reporters, who bring back a string of items that 
would disgrace a cannibal bill of fare, mingled with coarse jests, think- 
ing that they thus imitate Shakespeare and heighten tragedy by intro- 
ducing comedy; that we find them heralding the follies and fooleries 
over a bogus baby and the crimes of a bogus mother, with as much 
glee as if they were removing instead of deepening the effects of the 
crime ; that we find them doing all this, and yet complaining of the 
“ vitiated tastes of the public.” Yes! the public tastes are vitiated, and 
it is this bloody detail of the newspapers that has contributed to it in 
no small degree, so that now almost everybody takes pleasure, a cruel 
pleasure, in reading accounts of suffering and wrong. Everybody, we 
repeat, from the stable-boy who gloats over the Police Gazette and 
feasts on crime which disgraces the metropolis, up to the President, who 
“most cheerfully admits that the necessity for sending troops into Kan- 
sas reflects no credit upon the character of our country.” This savage 
appetite for bloody news, this “most cheerfully” making admissions 
which should wring sorrow from the heart of a true patriot, is a 
distinguishing characteristic of our age. It might have existed to some 
extent among the ancients—in fact, we have no reason to doubt that the 
little Greeks ran out as eagerly to hear the old man at the gate sing 


how the “bloody eye-balls rolled in the dust.” But Homer sang of 
his country’s glory,—these ‘take pleasure in laying before their readers’ 
their country’s disgrace and crime. He elevated the minds of his 
hearers,—these pander to a taste which they themselves have vitiated. 
Ancient literature led the Ancients forward. Where is this Press Gang 
leading us? E. F. B. 


Reverence for Law. 


wAw is not self-operative. The legislative and judicial functions are 
incomplete without the executive; and this, except in so far as it is the 
representative of force, either moral or physical, is wholly without effi- 
ciency. There have been numerous attempts to construct a political sys- 
tem which by virtue of its perfect organization might dispense with ex- 
ternal support; in which all the discordant elements of society should 
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act as checks and balances on each other. From Plato to the French 
Encyclopaedists, this problem has engaged the attention of philosophers, 
but has hitherto failed of a satisfactory solution. A self-acting govern- 
ment is as great, a desideratum in politics, as a self-acting machine in the 
arts: neither is wholly despaired of. In one respect, however, physical 
philosophers are more fortunate than political ; while the former have 
only the inertness of matter to overcome, the latter must encounter the 
active opposition of the human will. 

These philosophers seem to have forgotten that when such a govern- 
ment will be possible, none will be required ;—the conditions under 
which it can exist will have removed the necessity for its existence. A 
government without force is not one suited to the wants of human so- 
ciety. How little of stability any political system in itself possesses may 
be seen in the sudden overthrow which all have sooner or later experi- 
enced. Law is the foundation on which all society rests, but is itself not 
self-supporting. 

Physical laws carry their efficiency with them. The power which 
established is also exerted in upholding them. The law and its opera- 
tion are inseparable, are always united both in fact and in idea, for the 
reason that Nature’s laws are not abstract rules, but living, energetic 
principles. 

Civil law is endowed with no such efficiency. Its power is either 
physical, lodged in the hands of government to enforce obedience, or 
moral, operating in the mind of the citizen to secure voluntary submis- 
sion. It is by virtue of these two elements of force that law exerts 
whatever of influence it possesses. But though generally, if not always, 
united, they by no means sustain the same unvarying relation to each 
other. The dominion of brute force and the reign of moral ideas mark 
the two extremes of social degradation and elevation. But the nature 
of the force which government employs is not merely a characteristic 
and consequence of the condition of society ; it is likewise an efficient 
cause of that condition. Government and society act and react on each 
other; so intimate is the relation between them that the least forward 
or backward movement in one is attended by a similar movement in 
the other. 

The progress of society is thus coincident with the growth of this 
moral element in government. The absolute supremacy of the one 
would be the perfection of the other. Such, however, is not the destiny 
of humanity. Society wil] never reach that point of improvement when 
it can dispense entirely with the aid of physical force; its highest at- 
tainment will be only an indefinite approximation to this. 
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We propose to consider more particularly the moral element of law 
on which the security of modern Society in so great a measure rests, to 
discover its origin and conditions, and afterwards to trace its growth, 

First, its origin. 

Law defines the relations existing between the individual and society, 
and enforces the mutual obligations arising therefrom. The sentiment of 
reverence which is simply the recognition and acknowledgment within 
us of this authority, points to the same foundation with society itself, 
the source of these obligations. The question then resolves itself into 
that of the origin of society. But the light already acquired will aid us 
in the investigation. No theory is admissible which fails to satisfy at 
once both these conditions. Any explanation of society inconsistent 
with the existence of reverence for law may safely be rejected. Let us 
apply this test to the various theories of society. There are, as Cole- 
tidge remarks, substantially but three, to which all others may ultimate- 
ly be reduced. 

The first is that generally associated with the name of Hobbes, This 
confounds the distinction between right and wrong, making right to 
consist simply in the will of the stronger. Wrong, therefore, if it exist, 
can be only in the condition of the weaker. The social instinct is fear, 
which brings men into unwilling submission to superior force. Society 
thus constituted, the aid of custom is called in to overcome the natural 
repulsion of selfishness and by reconciling man to his lot, to make his 
wretched condition more endurable. 

We read of prisoners who, on being released from a long and dreary 
confinement, have begged to be conducted back to their dungeons, so 
that a society organized on the system of Hobbes is perhaps not wholly 
inconceivable. But the impossibility of reverence for a law, which 
originating in no obligation is sustained by force, needs no demonstra- 
tion. 

The second theory is that held by the philosophers of the French 
Revolution, Rousseau and his successors. Asserting the supremacy of 
human reason it acknowledges no obligation not deducible from it and 
denies to society, in and of itself, any authority to cireumscribe the lib- 
erty of the individual. In its anxiety to guard personal freedom it takes 
from the laws of society that sacredness which alone can secure for them 
the respect of the citizen. This theory, like the preceding, errs in tak- 
ing a purely human view of the great fact of society, but the error is in 
the opposite extreme. The one degrades man to the level of the brute; 
the other clothes him in the garb of reason and worships him as a god. 
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The third and last theory regards society neither as a necessity of 
human weakness, nor as an invention of human reason, but as a divine 
institution clothed with all the authority requisite for its protection and 
improvement. This theory alone explains all the phenomena of society 
jn a manner consistent with reverence for law as its expressed will. The 
motives to obedience which the systems of Hobbes and Rousseau afford 
are respectively, the fear of punishment and the hope of reward, but 
this alone, by an appeal to right and justice, can awaken the nobler sen- 
timent of reverence. 

Secondly, the conditions under which it is possible for this sentiment 
to exist we find to be two; aright attitude of the individual toward 
society, and of society toward the individual. 

The first of these we have in effect already stated. Any theory of 
society which is inconsistent with the idea of reverence for law, must, 
when held as a practical belief, be hostile to the emotion itself. History 
affords a striking illustration of this truth. It was easy to foretell the 
downfall of the government inaugurated by the French Revolution from 
the absence of the condition on which alone its stability could rest. A 
correct view of man’s relations to society, not necessarily in the form of 
a philosophical belief, but as a practical conviction, is essential as the 
first condition of reverence for law. 

But this does not comprise all the conditions of the case. Society is 
under obligations to the individual likewise. If he owes to the laws 
obedience and support, they also owe him security and protection. If 
he refuse to discharge his obligation, government has the power to en- 
force its demands; while for any failure on its own part, it is not direct- 
ly responsible to the individual. If every other resource fail, he must 
vindicate for himself the rights which society is either unwilling or un- 
able to secure to him. A state of confusion and violence is the conse- 
quence. Lawlessness prevails. 

“And why? Because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them; the simple plan 


That they should take whv have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


But there is still another and more sacred duty which government owes 
to itself and to the citizen, a still more imperative condition of rever- 
ence; not to be guilty of any positive wrong, or by any voluntary act 
to outrage the natural sentiment of justice. Politically speaking, sins 
of omission are far more venial than sins of commission. The crimi- 
nal law recognizes this principle in affording to the aceused every op- 
portunity of justification, preferring the escape of the guilty to the 
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conviction of the innocent. Government may overlook with impunity 
a thousand offenses sooner than itself be guilty of one. So far as the 
government alone is concerned, such an act is suicidal and therefore im- 
politic. But its guilt and evil do not stop here; it weakens the foun- 
dation of society itself. Viewed in this light the recent Dred Scott 
decision has been productive of incalculable mischief. The immediate 
wrong which it inflicted on its victim by consigning him to the doom of 
a slave, or even the possible wrong which it may occasion to those who 
hereafter may come within its influence, is slight in comparison with the 
wrong done to justice herself. Driven from the highest judicial tribu- 
nal she will yet set up her court in the heart of the citizen, and there 
not only reverse the sentence pronounced against herself, but also pass 
judgment on her betrayers. 

Thirdly, the growth of this sentiment may be traced first, by its in- 
fluence upon the form of government, which indicates the amount of 
physical force necessary for the execution of law; and secondly, by its 
effect on the criminal code which measures the punishment requisite to 
restrain crime. 

In its effect on government we notice three stages of developemnt. 
Its first and simplest manifestation is absolute submission to the authori- 
ty of one. We will not discuss here the claims of the various forms of 
government to priority. Whether or not an absolute monarchy be first 
in order of time, it is first in order of ideas, the simplest form under 
which any extended society can exist. Here, theoretically at least, the 
will of the sovereign is supreme, and the proud declaration of Louis 
XIV, “Iam the State,” is not altogether unwarranted. Law has no 
separate, independent existence, but is simply the expression of an indi- 
vidual will, dependent on that for its origin and continuance. Neither 
is it abstract in form. The idea of law is inseparable from that of the 
lawgiver. This is a necessity of uneducated minds which are insensible 
to the force of moral ideas, till, like religious truth, they are symbolized 
and embodied in a visible form and thus made level to their apprehension. 
The incapacity of an uncivilized people for self-government, lies not so 
much in their inability to devise a practicable form, or in their incapac- 
ity for self-imposed restraint, as in the dulness of their moral perceptions. 

Under such a form of government, reverence for law as a distinct 
feeling can hardly be said to exist; its place is supplied by loyalty to 
the sovereign. He is the object of gratitude or hatred as his rule is mild 
or oppressive. The sentiment of reverence requires for its object some- 
thing more stable than the vacillating will of a sovereign, which itself, 
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without control, claims authority to control the will of the subject. Only 
when law begins to be founded on the immutable principles of right 
does it become a proper object of reverence. 

We pass now to the second stage of development, and we find its 
conditions in the constitutional monarchy. Law is no longer derived from 
the will of a single individual; a separate source, a higher sanction is 
recognized. The sovereign still rules, but in conformity to a law placed 
over him. The moral power of law is here first recognized as a distinct 
element, though not yet wholly divorced from the physical. The sov- 
ereign no longer regarded as the only source of law, still acquires dignity 
as its representative, and law not yet self-sustaining is strengthened by 
the dignity of royalty. 

There remains but one more step to the complete emancipation of 
law, and this we find in a democratic government. Here the substitu- 
tion of moral for physical force as the sustaining power of government 
is complete. The only importance which attaches to the power of the 
magistrate is conferred upon him by the law which he represents. 

Thus the growth of this moral power tends inevitably to popularize 
government. For of these two elements, the moral and physical, one is 
the complement of the other, sustaining to it an inverse ratio. Any in- 
crease of the moral element prepares the way for a corresponding de- 
crease of the physical. But the former is not, like the latter, concen- 
trated in the band of one or more individuals; it is distributed through- 
out ihe community. And where the power which sustains government 
resides, then the authority to exercise it must likewise ultimately reside. 
The tendency of despotism, on the other hand, is toward centralization, 
because physical force is incapable of any such distribution. 

Again, the growth for reverence for law may be seen in the diminished 
severity of its punishments. The relation of the penalty to the offense 
is one of the most intricate parts of the whole subject of law. An un- 
due lenity or security will defeat the ends of justice, but the true pro- 
portion is often most difficult to determine. From the nature of the 
case there can be no absolute standard. An ample discretionary power in 
the hands of the magistrate is alone sufficient to meet the varying re- 
quirements of the case. But by what principle is he to be guided in 
the exercise of the power? The right of society to punish is unquestioned, 
while the source of this right is a matter of dispute. Some find it in 
the dictate of self-preservation which animates society; some in its 
supposed beneficial influence on the offender; the good both of the of- 

fending and injured parties demand it, and this is its warrant. But 
while the well-being of society and of the individual can in no sense 
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constitute the right, they must constitute the rule or measure of punish- 
ment. The law must be vindicated to satisfy the sentiment of injured 
justice. But the law must also be respected to prevent the repetition of 
the offense, Punishment thus sustains a two-fold relation; as a satis- 
faction to justice and a safeguard to society. Among a lawless people 
the penalties of crime must be severe; the law must be a “terror to 
evil doers.” But when a reverence for law pervades the minds of the 
community, its rigor may safely be relaxed. Ancient and modem 
criminal codes become thus an index of the respective states of society. 
And here, as in government, we find that moral has been superseding 
physical force. The catalogue of capital offenses has been reduced to 
two. In some cases even the death penalty has been wholly abolished, 
and where retained, is stripped of all the barbarity which formerly at- 
tended it. The law no longer resorts to ingenious artifices to increase 
and prolong the torment of its victim, no longer exposes him to the in- 
sults of an angry mob, but chooses the most natural and easy way to 
execute its sentence. 

The question may here arise, why, as civilization advances, a severer 
rather than a lighter punishment is not demanded? For not only is the 
example of crime relatively more injurious, but, also, in the enlightened 
sense of a cultivated society, there must be a deeper conviction of its 
guilt. The answer to this is found partly at least in the following con- 
siderations. 

In the first place, the discrepancy is more apparent than real. Legal 
penalties derive their corrective efficacy not from the absolute, but from 
the relative distinction which they make between the peaceful and offend- 
ing citizen. When life, liberty and property are insecure against the 
attack of the assassin and robber, it matters little that they are occasion- 
ally imperiled by law. But in proportion to the security of these rights, 
any act of law which sacrifices them becomes more solemn. The sv- 
premacy of law has made them sacred, and even put it out of its own 
power to lightly disturb them. 

Again, modern justice, if less vindictive, is more searching and dis- 
criminating. In a rude age, when the relations of society are less 
numerous and intimate, fewer safeguards are demanded. The law takes 
cognizance only of graver and more open offenses. But as these rela- 
tions multiply in number and importance, additional securities are de- 
manded. It is the nature of law to encroach more and more on person- 
al liberty. Acts which in one age pass nnreproved, become in the next 
grave offenses in the eye of the law. Thus by punishing these minor trans- 
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gressions, the evils from which greater offenses spring are in a measure 
corrected: the growth of crime is checked in its infancy. 

Thus in both the defensive and offensive departments of government, 
in the strength which nerves the arm of justice, and in the sword which 
it wields, we see the growing importance of moral force. 

Thus too history works out the problems of destiny. The moral power 
of law shall go on “ conquering and to conquer,” till the vision of the 
poet is realized, 

“ When the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe 


And the kindly earth shall slumber lapt in universal law.” 
A. Vv. N. 


Conversation Again. 


‘“‘ True bliss, if man may reach it, is composed 

Of hearts in union mutually disclosed ; 

And, farewell else all hope of pure delight, 

Those hearts should be reclaimed, renewed, upright.”—Cowrrr. 

Ix the last number of the Lit. appeared an article on Conversation, 

presenting views and inculcating sentiments which we cannot regard as 
otherwise than erroneous in theory and harmful in practice. Accord- 
ingly, as nobody else will take up the gauntlet thus thrown down to the 
lovers of truth and honor, it has fallen to us to expose the fallacy 
of such opinions, and briefly offer one or two suggestions upon the sub- 
ject, more, as we think, in accordance with reason. But inasmuch as 
the author of said article is the Chief Magnate of the Editorial Cerpo- 
ration, (be their name forever exalted,) we shall proceed with our task 
in the most respectful manner possible. And our readers may imagine 
us expressing our views to the dignified personage mentioned, with hat 
in hand, eyes bent upon the ground, and the whole frame in an attitude 
of profound reverence. Yet we wish to notify him, through the press, 
that henceforth our conversation with him will be as guarded as possi- 
ble. For, by bis own pen, he has revealed intentions with which we 
can have no sympathy. If he practice his own preaching, he proposes 
to analyze our character,—which is no difficult task,—to find out our 
weak points,—and they are many,—and to mould us to his purposes, 
which, from the methods he recommends to others, we infer to be 
neither lofty, honorable, nor agreeable. Such an ordeal we have no 


desire to pass through. 
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But let us consider the object of Conversation, as set forth in the arti- 
cle before us. 

“We may start by defining the end of rational talking to be instrue- 
tion, and particularly the analysis of character. This latter is the abso- 
lute and universal foundation, the sine gua non, without which all dis- 
coursing is random and futile; here we must begin and here we must 
end.” Then follow a few very just remarks with regard to attaining the 
end last mentioned. 

The estimate here placed upon instruction as an object in Conversa- 
tion, seems to us very fair—far more so than is often presented. It is 
one of the objects, but not the chief, not that which gives good conversa- 
tion its character. It is an excellent element, but not an essential one, 
The highest style of discourse may be carried on, and neither party im- 
part or receive information. Strike the art out of existence. We 
might know somewhat less, and the less readily too, but the main sour- 
ces of intelligence, observation, reading, study, lectures, &c., would re- 
main to us, and the great want now felt for the first time in human life, 
would not be the means of knowledge. The deprivation would strike 
deeper than the intellect. It would make a desert of the social part of our 
nature. It is this social element in us, this idea of companionship, this feel- 
ing of something in common with others, whence conversation takes its rise. 
All souls have a common origin, common interests and a common des- 
tiny ; hence intercourse and communion. It is a Jaw of our being that 
we must communicate and receive. Daily, hourly, the soul has its 
message of sympathy to send, its tones of friendship or enmity, of har- 
mony or discord to hear, and conversation is the only means adequate 
to the end. By it we make others partakers of our joy, give comfort to 
the sorrowing and administer balm to the afflicted. Yet it is not in 
these more marked and striking ways that its excellence, value and 
necessity chiefly appear. But in the thousand little interchanges of 
every day life—in the greeting that reveals kind courtesy—in the pass- 
ing word that means less than the tones of voice in which it is uttered— 
in the commonplace observation that only teaches that a soul is open- 
ing a door for its own thoughts and ours to commingle—in the sallies of 
humor that cheer our spirits—and in the spicy remark that stimulates 
our wits—in these, and in multitudinous other ways, we may see how, 
as the hours pass on, conversation is blessing our life. 

Just here becomes evident the part that “ analysis of character” plays 
in this art. It is a means, not an end. This communion of soul with 
soul, can be carried on only where there is a mutual understanding. Its 
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fullness and freedom is in a great measure determined by the extent of 
our knowledge of each other. Our sympathy flows only in channels 
where we are sure it will be met, and we are sociable only when we have 
at least something in common with another, and know what that some- 
thing is. Wherefore it seems to us that the writer in the last number 
of the Lit. says very truly, “here we must begin,” but is grossly mis- 
taken in saying, “here we must end.” While the power to read 
character is indispensable in life, the proposition that the main end of 
talking with a man is to analyze him and to find him out, needs only to 
be clearly stated and it refutes itself. Do we never hold sweet and 
profitable converse with those whom we have understood long and 
well? However, this ground, though strongly taken, is not maintained 
throughout the whole of the essay before us. This Polonius betrays 
on the next page to the one we have quoted from, a desire worthy of 
the most accomplished politician. Read it! “ Having by these and 
similar means studied your man, you have wherewith to mould him to 
your purpose.” Indeed! “Mould him to your purpose”!!! Is this 
recommended as an honorable, legitimate use of conversation? Is it 
fair that each one make his neighbor play second fiddle to himself? 
That is poor general advice which will not apply to everybody. Sup- 
pose every one should attempt to make his acquaintances serve his own 
selfish ends! What disappointments, bickerings, insufferable jargons, 
would result! But mark the means. “One of the most powerful aids 
here is flattery.” Flattery/ We had supposed it to be mean, utterly 
contemptible to flatter. It has been our opinion that the man who will 
condescend to do so, deserves to be deprived of the power to talk at all. 
But verily we have been mistaken, Ilere is a new gospel. All moral 
obligations and high toned honor are stricken out of human intercourse, 
and smooth, deceitful flattery, which, according to Milton, the Devil had 
the honor of introducing into Paradise, is set forth in glowing colors 
and recommended to men. And so immaculate is it in its nature, excel- 
lent in influence and effective in operation, that it is all-important, and 
hence alone receives consideration. Let us pass on. 

“ Never flatter a man as you would a woman. None but a coxcomb 
will be won by a compliment to his personal appearance, none but a 
pedant by praise of his learning.” Then follow some shrewd remarks 
to the effect, that flattery should be indirect rather than direct, that the 
medicine be administered in homoeopathic doses, and so mingled with 
sweetmeats and the common food of the patient, that he will not suspect 
its presence. Thus he may take it down, as thousands have arsenic in 
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their drink, and die without knowing the villain who poisoned him. It 
is a glorious theory, and we are going into ecstacies over it—when we 
find time. 

The remark just quoted deserves particular attention. It implies that 
woman is wretchedly and foolishly weaker than man, that flattery may 
be acceptably bestowed upon her in large measures, in short, that she is 
essentially a coxcomb and a pedant. Now this is an insinuation which 
we cannot endorse. It is taking some of the silliest specimens of the 
sex as its representatives, and making all guilty of the foolishness of a 
part. Men do not often realize how deeply a true woman feels insulted 
by an artful appeal to what is deemed by them a woman’s weakness. 
Such a sentiment as that under discussion would meet with just indigna- 
tion from all genuine women, and, so far as this point is concerned, we 
leave our author to their disposal. But we will remark here, that it may 
as well be remembered by us who use our tongues and pens freely, that 
he who casts a slur upon woman as woman, insults his own mother and 
sister, and ours also. 

It appears to us that the first half of the essay in question does not 
set forth the elements and methods of enlightened discourse, so much as 
an ingenious theory of intrigue, essentially political in its nature and 
application, and carried out by means we have learned to despise in 
Iago and Uriah Heep. With the rest of it we have nothing to do. 
For the most part its sentiments are truthful and just. We most 
heartily concur in the strictures laid upon the talk of College. 

In cultivating the art of conversation, we would say in the first place, 
be a true man. Then, far the larger share of the work will be done; and 
success will probably crown your efforts. Without manliness for a 
basis, it will be useless to build. If you attempt the practices of Sheri- 
dan, you will miserably fail, unless like him you are equal to them. If 
you follow the precepts of Chesterfield, unless you have the elements of 
true character, you will succeed only in manufacturing yourself into a 
fop. “Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

If you would influence men by conversation you must gain their con- 
fidence. Be honest, and they will take your word in matters of fact. 
Display good sense, they will confide in your judgment. Be good-na- 
tured and courteous, and you will win their favor. Be generous, and 
they will follow you, believing that you will lead them only when it will 
be for their own good. Thus, without condescending to anything be- 
neath manhood or ruinous to self-respect, you may have a power over 
men which kings might envy and politicians in vain strive to acquire. 
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Conversation varies with the individuals who use it. It is an instru- 
ment which manifests its beauty and power only when a musical soul 
is master of the keys. Then it may awaken harmonies in all souls 
privileged to listen. Addison somewhere justly remarks that there can 
be no full communion between more than two persons. And our ideal 
of conversation is that which occurs when two noble characters, two 
great souls, pure and beautiful, meet in full freedom and sympathy— 
when the door is thrown wide open and the veil of the Inner Temple is 
lifted—when the weaknesses of both are themes of mutual sorrow— 
when their struggles and longings are of common interest—when their 
triumphs are sources of mutual joy, and the wealth of each nature and 
each experience is freely poured out to enrich the character and ennoble 
the life of the other—this it seems to us is some approximation to the 
highest use cf this Divine gift. Then all art is insignificant. No skill 
is needed to prevent a break, for silences will occur as eloquent as har- 
monies and joys that cannot be uttered can make them. There need 
be no striving after brilliancy, for the discourse will ebb and flow as the 
tides of spiritual life and sympathy rise and fall. It is an exquisite sen- 
timent of Burke beautifully expressed, that “ the perfection of conversa- 
tion is, not to play a regular sonata, but like the vlian harp, to await 
the Inspiration of the passing breeze.” With such an impression we are 
content to leave the reader to mould his own theory and practice. 

S. H. L. 


Book Notices. 


The Atlantic Monthly, Boston: Philips, Sampson & Co. 


Tus is the title of the new Magazine intended to come up to the 
standard of the best English periodicals. It starts fair. The array of 
talent at its command is the best in the country. The present number 
promises well for the future. The leading article on Douglas Jerrold is 
well written and interesting—*“ Illusions” is both profound and instruc- 
tive—the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-table” is full of wit, humor, and 
wisdom and speaks admirably for the lighter portions. Nothing seems 
wanting to its success but a full and hearty support from the better class 
of American readers. This it ought to have. The example of Putnam 
is hardly flattering to American taste. As students we ought not to be 
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the last to aid in elevating the standard of our periodical literature, 
Subscriptions will be received by Mr. Pease. 
Emerson's Magazine and Putnam's Monthly for November. 
This number is of unusual interest. To be had of T. H. Pease, 83 
Chapel St. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 


Ws. A. Butter, Esq., of New York, Author of ‘ Nothing to Wear,” has signi- 
fied, in a letter to Prof. Dana, President of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, an 
acceptance of the appointment of Poet for the next Anniversary of the Society. 





GIFT FROM THE SONS OF DR. MANTELL. 


A large number of charts and drawings, illustrative of the Science of Geology, 
have lately been presented to Yale College by Messrs. Waiter and ReGinacp Man- 
TELL, sons of the late Dr. ManrexL, the distinguished English Geologist. 





THE MARTYRDOM OF HALE. 


Photographic copies have lately been presented to the Trumbull Gallery and to 
the Linonian Society, of an admirable sketch by F. 0. C. Darley, representing the 
martyrdom of Natuan Hate, a Yale graduate of the Class of 1778. 

The sketch is supposed to illustrate the moment when “the martyr-spy” ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ My ONLY REGRET 1S THAT I HAVE BUT ONE LIFE TO LOSE FOR MY 
COUNTRY.” 

The donor is Mr. Henry Howe, of Cincinnati, formerly a resident of New 
Haven. 





CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATION OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE COL- 
LEGE CHURCH. 


A Historical Discourse, commemorative of the foundation, in 1757, of the 
Church of Christ, in Yale College, was delivered in the Chapel, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 22d, by Rev. G. P. Fisuer, Livingston Professor of Divinity. 





PORTRAITS OF PROFESSORS SILLIMAN AND DANA. 


We are informed that likenesses of Professors Silliman (Senior) and Dana, of 
Yale College, have recently been requested for publication ina Gallery of Por- 
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traits of Eminent Men of Science, now issuing in Vienna, under the direction of 
Mons. LENOIR. 

This work is to be published in excellent style, of folio size, and will include 
likenesses and biographical sketches of the most distinguished naturalists of all 
countries. 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 


The Society Elections were held in Linonia and the Brothers in Unity, on Wed- 
nesday Evening, Oct. 7th, with the following result: 


LINONIA. 


President—M. S. E1cHELBERGER, 
Vice-President—J. E. KimBa.t, 
Secretary—W a. B. Darracu, 
Vice-Secretary—J. F. SExy. 


BROTHERS IN UNITY. 


President—S. H. Ler, 
Vice-President—W m. N. ARMSTRONG, 
Censor—F. A. Nosir, 
Secretary—W. K. Hatt, 
Vice-Secretary—G. H. GrirrFin. 


Evitor’s Table. 


“We hope here be truths.” 


Courtrovs Reaper—most courteous Yalensian reader—Before attempting to 
give utterance to the “thoughts that shake mankind,” (i. e, their sides,) which is 
always expected in the closing pages of the Lit. we would like te whisper—very 
distinctly however—in your ear, a few words which come—as our Chemical In- 
structor would say—from the neighborhood of the precordia. Our whisper 
will be comprised in a couple of queries, with remarks thereon, by which we 
hope to drive home sundry convictions to your souls. “Come, Prepare’? Query 
first. Why don’t you subscribe? Not because the Lit. stands equal with any 
college publication in the land—not because it is looked upon as the representa- 
tive of Yalensian literature and therefore ought to be well sustained by Yalen- 
sians—but because it is fast becoming more and more involved from want of 
support, and how are we poor its redless pocket-stricken servitors to bring about 
its evolution? Not one of us but has more than once apostrophized it in the 
lines (slightly varied) of Edmund to his “ fair maid.” 
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A weary lot is mine, “ Yale Lit.,” 
A weary lot is mine, 
To take thy liabilities, 
Without a bit of rhin— 
—O, a supper and a sanctum dear, 
Subscribers not a few, 
A jolly berth for Senior year, 
No more of thee I knew. 
“Yale Lit.,” 
No more of thee I knew. 


Q. S. Why don’t you write? Among our reminiscences of Freshmen year 
we recollect reading a number of the Lit. where we noticed that numbers of 
pieces had been rejected—some from demerit—some from want of room—all of 
which seemed to our verdancy to indicate that the sanctum was flooded with 
articles of varying length and character, a judicious selection from which com- 
posed the Lit. But Alas, 


“ Whither is fled the visionary gleam, 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream?” 


No fatted reams waiting for immortality greet our view. Ah no! “One cheer- 
less blank, one rayless mist is there,” and what is far less interesting nos quin- 
que are expected to fill up said “cheerless blank” and dissipate said “ rayless 
mist.” Write!! We can stand it. The malicious eagerness of Shylock for his 
“pound of flesh,” or the importunity of Richar dfor “ another horse,” were noth- 
ing to our desire to hear from you. 

While our fit of cynicism is on we would notice an article in the October 
number of the New York Scalpel on Yale poetry. The article is foolish and 
puerile enough, but the evident malignity of the writer makes it worthy of 
passing notice. The writer appears to be a person who at one time was a mem- 
ber of Yale, but was either “shipped” at an early day for defective scholarship 
or was hooted out by his classmates for attempting to criticise poetry. The 
piece he has selected to “ let himself loose on,” is the Hymn usually sung at the 
close of the meeting of Alumni. We give the first verse and his treatment of it. 


“ Beneath these sacred shades 
Long severed hearts unite, 
The tempting future fades, 
The past alone seems bright. 
O’er sultry clime 
And stormy zone 
Rings clear the tone 
Of memory’s chime.” 


With regard to the third line he says, “ We demur very seriously to the 
future being described as tempting ; for the simple and plain reason, that for 
anything to be tempting it must be present.” The quickest and most conclusive 
way of refuting such a proposition is to state it. Again he says, “The sixth 
line, ‘ And stormy zone,’ is also nonsense. There is no such zone as a stormy 
one, for all the zones are subject to storms.” How “ all zones can be subject to 
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storms,” and yet “ no zone be a stormy one,” may be plain enough to this writer, 
but we submit whether it is equally so to any man of sense. After perpetra- 
ting several such grotesque blunders he complacently remarks, “If such stuff 
comes of guing to Yale, young men had better go to work; or, as a last resource, 
peddle the Scalpel—especially this number.” We cheerfully admit that “ ped- 
dling the Scalpel” ought to be the “last resource ” for any young man come of 
honest parents. The writer has shown too quite conclusively that-he has “just 
enough of learning to misquote.” He chatters and grins quite amusingly over 
the expression, ‘‘ winging death,” which he has changed from “ winged death,’’ 
in the original, He concludes the whole with a song “of his own making,” 
which from its flatness and ribaldry could hardly come from a more dignified 
source than a graduate of Sing Sing. He has a happy faculty of saying in effect 
what Dogberry said in reality—* But, masters, remember that I am an ass ; 
though it be not written down, yet forget not that I am an ass.” 

But leaving the reviewer to the ignominy of his own society, let us muse on 
the beauties—not of nature—every body does that—but of the street—to specify, 
say Chapel street. How beautiful it stretches itself before us like a loafer after 
dinner, with its rival pavements of brick and flag-stone—while ever and anon 
at short intervals of time and space is heard the sweet laughter of (soda) fount- 
ains, though these have by this time nearly all dried up. How the ear is enli- 
vened by the artless profanity proceeding from mixed companies of Hibernian 
and Anglo-Saxon juvenility! With what insufferable punctuality, just at Post 
time, does the steam horse locate himself under the bridge for his daily smoke! 
How the street is blocked here and there with what appears to be animate silk 
and satin! This latter appearance reminds us of certain “ Refleckshins on pass- 
in throo the thousand Isles,” part of which, with a trifling alteration, will apply 
here : 

“O what.fary sene—it ’pears to me 
As ef the street, as fur as eye can see, 
Had with a shower of damsels reddy made 
Been lib’rally peppered.” 

Speaking of damsels, we hear that a friend of ours has recently passed through 
a great sorrow, and in the transition, we fear he made use of some very intem- 
perate interjections, “It was all along,” he said, “of that crinoline.” 
We give the account as related by an eye and ear witness. 





I saw a youth careering down busy Chapel rue, 

Following the wake of a silken skirt that flashed before his view. 
He heard the “ countless laughter ” of the “ many-twinkling ” feet, 
The music of the bronze-tipped heel— the patter all complete ; 

He neared and peered most carefully to spy those “ things ” divine 
But couldn’t—so he heaved a sigh and cursed the crinoline. 


But as the skirt in question entered with rustling noise 

The shop where “ Uncle Sam” dispenses letters to his boys, 
The youth immersed his dexter hand within his crimson vest, 
Felt his blood-disseminator in a state of glad unrest. 

Looked anxiously to see the polished patent-leather shine, 
Alas! ’twas not a rainy day—he cursed the crinoline. 


80 THE AWARD. 
“ Ach Gott!’ 
So says the enthusiastic Teufelsdrockh, and so say we. Let experience bring 

him wisdom. 

In looking over our many exchanges, we have just met a few stanzas which 
we do not hesitate to declare inimitable. We doubt if any of our readers have 
ever seen anything like them. The pathos for its kind is unequaled. Lest 
we should mar in selecting, we give them entire. The language is that of a 
young and beautiful child to its mother. The artless disregard of rhyme, where 
the emotion is profound, is perfect. Here it is: 





“Oh, do not sing that song again, 
It makes me very sad, 
I know you do not wish to pain 
Me, though I’m often bad. 


Why does it make me weep, I wonder, 
Whene’er your song is sad ? 

Is it because I’ve vexed your mother 
That your songs are never glad. 


I do not like that wild sweet tone, 
Its strains are sad and low, 

"Tis like the gentle dove’s low moan, 
Oh! do not sing it any more.” 


We have not room for the closing lines, so that we cannot fulfill our promise to 
give it entire. We doubt not however that the above is sufficient to satisfy our 
readers. Reader dear, we are getting dry and we fear you are beginning to think 
so. We had hoped to write something worthy of your perusal but—let Horace 


explain our failure 
Amphora coepit 


Institui! currente rota cur urceus exit? 


THE AWARD. 


Tue Editors having elected Professors Noah Porter, D. D., and James 
D. Dana, as graduate members of the committee to award the medal, 
have received the following report : 


“To tHe Epirors : 
The undersigned having been appointed a Committee to adjudge the 
Yale Literary Prize, would report that they have decided the essay entitled “ The 
American Statesman,” to be most worthy of the Prize. 
Noau Porter, 
James D. Dana, 
D. G. Brintoy. 
The envelope accompanying “ The American Statesman ” being opened 
was found to contain the name of 


LUTHER MAYNARD JONES, 


and to him accordingly the prize is awarded. 








